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lt Happens in America 


Once a year in practically every State in the Union, persons 
gather by thousands at State Colleges for a meeting generaily 
known as 


Farm and Home Week 


The State Colleges of Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Veterinary Medicine at Cornell University, in the City of Ithaca, 
adhere to this custom of inviting friends from farms and homes. 

A program of instruction and entertainment is provided. It 
must be good, or the guests would not continue to attend in ever 
increasing numbers. For the past few years more than ten thous- 
and persons have braved the wintry weather of February, to ex- 
change thoughts and experiences with college professors, with 
investigators in the fields of science, and with one another. 

Many of these visitors say they receive enough new ideas to 
keep them busy until they come back next year to renew the 
reservoir of knowledge. 

While it is probable that not all the colleges will attract ten 
thousand or more to these annual gatherings, let's suppose that 
the average attendance is only half of that, or five thousand. In 
the 48 states that would mean about a quarter of a million per- 
sons, which in military terms, is a rather good-sized army. 

But it isn't an army, and America's Farm-and-Home weeks 
are not making places in the history books. But it is worth pon- 
dering that Americans can enjoy farms and homes in peace and 
security, and that they do not have to gather at the command of 
ambitious war-lords, or in defense of their homes,—but only at 
their own volition to learn things for their own advancement. 

Perhaps, in a spirit of thankfulness that this is so, the gather- 
ing at Cornell during the week of 

February 12 to February 17, 1940 
will be even larger than the record-breaking crowds of the past 
two years. 

But whoever may come, and in whatever numbers, those at 
Colleges will accord them a hearty welcome, and will endeavor 
to present a program that will well repay the visit. 


A program of events will be ready early in February. So 
ring two dates on your new calendar: One, at the end of January, 
to send for that program which lists hundreds of events; and the 


other, the second full week in February, for attending these 
events. 


For your program, address 


Office of Publication 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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IX Cornell students returned to 
ire campus Dec. 5 with a greater 

appreciation of good livestock and 
the importance of livestock in this 
country. These students were mem- 
bers of the Cornell Livestock Judging 
team which had just spent several 
days visiting well-known farms and 
Universities in the corn belt, as well 
as the world famous International 
Livestock Exposition. This trip was 
considered by members of the team a 
fitting climax to their livestock judg- 
ing work. 

What did the members of the team 
do to win the honor and privilege of 
representing Cornell at the _ Inter- 
collegiate Judging Contest at Chicago? 
Well, that’s quite a long story. It 
all started when sixteen boys regis- 
tered for Animal Husbandry 41 the 
second term of last year to begin their 
advanced judging work. All had high 
hopes of making the team that would 
represent Cornell this fall. After lively 
competition in the course and parti- 
cipation in several elimination con- 
tests, eight students with the highest 
scores were invited to return early 
for practice judging in preparation 
for their first contest, which was to be 
held at Springfield, Mass. 


N this contest, which was held at the 

time of the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, the team came through in first 
place. Raymond Wallman was high 
man in the contest. Ralph Lash and 
Robert Stevely were tied for third 
place. Other members of the Cornell 
team were Raymond Simpson and D. 
D. Grove. 

After returning to school the mem- 
bers of the team, as well as other 
students, registered for Animal Hus- 
bandry 42 to continue their judging 
work. Shortly after school started, a 
team was picked from the course to 
compete in an intercollegiate judging 
contest held at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The team left a few days before the 
contest for practice judging on some 
of the outstanding livestock in Mary- 
land. A day was spent at Monocacy 
Farms, Fredrick, Maryland, and a 
morning at the University of Mary- 
land at College Park. Of additional in- 
terest to the students was a drive 
through Washington, D. C. and an in- 
Spection of some of the government 
buildings. 

The contest was held at the Balti- 
more Stock Yards at the time of the 
Baltimore Fat Stock Show. Cornell 
Placed third in the contest. Robert 
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Stockmen All 


By Ralph Lash *40 
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Coach J. I. Miller 


David Grove °40 Robert Stevely 41 


Stevely was high man of the con- 
test. This was the fourth year in 
succession that a Cornell team has 
produced the winning individual in 
the contest. The other members of 
team were the same as those who 
competed at Springfield. Clark Chase 
III and Steve Close were alternates. 


After the Baltimore contest came a 
period of intensive training. All the 
members of Animal Husbandry 42 
were looking forward to the biggest 
contest of all, the Chicago contest. 
During this period several trips were 
made to outstanding livestock farms 
in New York State for practice judg- 
ing. The students were all impressed 
by the fact that our good livestock 
breeders in the state are keenly inter- 
ested in the advanced judging work 
and were anxious to give freely of 
their time and the use of their animals 
to help the work along. Valuable con- 
tacts were made between the students 
and the stockmen during their visits. 


LL too quickly the day arrived 
when the team must be picked for 
the western trip. After all scores 
were totaled, Professor Miller, the 
coach, selected Robert Stevely, Ralph 
Lash, Raymond Wallman, D. D. Grove, 
Clark Chase III, and Raymond Simp- 
son to make the trip. 
The Friday morning after Thanks- 
giving two An. Hus. cars were loaded 
and headed westward. The first 


Clark Chase 40 


Ray Simpson 41 


Ralph Lash ’40 Ray Wallman 41 


stop for practice judging was at Max- 
walton Farms, Mansfield, Ohio. Many 
excellent beef Shorthorn cattle were 
inspected including a bull calf which 
later placed first in his class at the 
International. The next day was spent 
at the noted farm of G. A. Dix & Son 
at Delaware, Ohio. All were amazed 
to see so many fine draft horses, some- 
what over eighty head all told. The 
students were interested in seeing the 
sire and dam of our own senior Per- 
cheron sire at the college. 


The next stop was at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Here 
the team was treated with consider- 
able respect, no doubt due in a large 
part to the vivid remembrance they 
had of a certain Saturday when the 
Cornell football team made their 
visit. Other judging teams were pres- 
ent and a very busy and worthwhile 
day of judging was spent. All were im- 
pressed by the numbers and the 
championship calibre of the livestock 
maintained at the University. 


N the following day the trip led in- 

to Indiana with its corn belt 
farms. Nearly every farm had some 
hogs and steers and all of them had 
large fields of corn. Stops were made 
at Lynnwood Farms. Conner Prairie 
Farms and other smaller farms near 
Noblesville, Indiana. Here two addi- 
tional teams were encountered mak- 
ing a total of five teams in the party. 
(Continued on page 73) 










































































































































































































































































































































HOW 
“LIFT-ALL“” WORKS 


In the new “Lift-All,” International 
Harvester introduces the first all- 
purpose hydraulic power lift. You 
will want to know all about it. Read 
these interesting quick facts: 


“Lift-All” lifts or lowers the en- 
tire implement at the flick of a fin- 
ger on the handy control. But that 
is not all—“'Lift-All” goes 'way be- 
yond that! It enables you to: (1) Lift 
or lower front beams of cultivator 
first. Delayed action automatically 
actuates rear beams when they 
reach point where front beams were 
lifted or lowered. (2) Lift either side 
of the implement independently of 
the other side. (3) Lift and hold im- 
plement to any desired working 
depth. 


See this great new attachment 
for Farmall-H and Farmall-M. Ask 
the International Harvester dealer 
for a demonstration. And remember, 
“Lift-All” is an exclusive Farmall 
feature! 


EAR IN and year out, International Harvester 

“lives with” tractor and power equipment 
problems. There are no gaps in our tractor pro- 
gram. Only such close and constant application 
to the interests of Agriculture can produce trac- 
tors and power machinery perfectly in tune with 
the day-to-day needs of Agriculture. During the 
past 17 years we have built nearly half a million 
Farmall tractors, and a great variety of Farmall 
machines for all crop operations. 


In the four new Farmalls shown on this page 
you get the sum total of everything gained and 
learned during these vital years of power farming 
progress. You can choose one of these Farmalls as 
your power partner, confident that International 
Harvester will continue to be deeply interested 
in its successful operation throughout all the 
years of its life. Talk it over with the dealer. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CINCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


WHAT 
“CULTI-VISION” DOES 


“Culti-Vision” is more than a new 
term in tractor language. It is the 
name of a brand-new idea in small 
tractor design. It is an exclusive fea- 
ture of Farmall-A and Farmall-B. In 
these snappy 1-plow tractors the up- 
holstered seat, roomy platform, and 
convenient controls are offset to give 
you a perfectly clear view of your 
work. You can sift in your seat and 
see when you drive a “‘Culti-Vision" 
tractor. No body twisting, no neck 
craning! 


Check these facts for yourself. Ask 
the International Harvester dealer 
to let you drive one of these new 
Farmalls. Give it a whirl down the 
lane and back. You'll get a thrill out 
of its speed, zip, color, and com- 
fort. You'll want a new Farmall, and 
you should. It’s everything you need 
in a tractor. In addition to the two 
small “Culti-Vision” Farmalls, the 
line includes 2-plow Farmall-H and 
3-plow Farmall-M. 
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(Miss Mirjam van Gelderen, a Dutch 
student from Hilversum, Holland, has 
come to the Agricultural College at 
Cornell to prepare herself for a career 
in farming. In her own words, she 
tells her story.) 


HEN I first came to Cornell, 
W: was very much surprised at 
the system. I found that an 
American and a Dutch university are 
different in every respect. 
There are no dormitories in Dutch 
universities and those students who 


» do not travel up and down each day 


may hire a room where they want to. 
The principle applied to student con- 
duct is that students are old enough 
to take care of themselves. Those 
who do not behave accordingly soon 
find out that they are not appreciated. 

In Holland, you are not required 
to attend your classes and you never 
do any written work for which you 
receive marks. On the other hand. 
students are expected to read much 
for themselves and in case of sciences, 
are supposed to do more laboratory 
work than is required in official 
periods. On their way through col- 
lege, the students have to pass sev- 
eral oral prelims and examinations. 
For each of these they make an ap- 
pointment with their professor. 
Grades are not given on the examin- 
ations; the mark is either passing or 
failing. When one flunks, the pro- 
fessor will tell him when to come 
back and try again. 

Students do not “bust out” but I 
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I Chose Cornell 


By Miriam van Gelderen 
think it would be a good idea if 
some of them did. After all, it is no 
use to spend time, money and energy 
both of their own and of others, when 
they prove to be unable to make some 
good out of it. 





A’ Wageningen there is an academy 
where agriculture is given. The 
study, as such, was attractive to me, 
but there were some serious objec- 
tions for me to go there. Many stu- 
dents of the academy specialize in 
plant pathology or take such courses 
as to be able to teach biology in high 
schools. The discouraging fact is 
that most of these plant-pathologists 
do not find satisfactory jobs or find 
no jobs at all. 


And, for myself who wanted to 
study agriculture for the purpose of 
practical farming, there were even 
greater difficulties. Once you have 
studied agriculture in a_ peculiar 
country like Holland, your knowledge 
is not of much use for other countries. 
Flat, low, and densely populated as 


65 


it is, Holland has special needs in 
the field of agriculture. Except for 
the new land, obtained by the empty- 
ing of a part of the “Zuiderzee,” big 
machines are not much in use. Very 
intensive methods have to be used 
rather than those applied in countries 
where plenty of land is available. 


I knew that I was going to leave 
my country sooner or later, were it 
only for the fact that there is no 
longer any sense in farming in Hol- 
land because the farmers who are 
doing so hardly know how to com- 
pete with the cheap grains imported 
from America and probably Russia. 
So I started to think of studying 
somewhere else, and when in the 
course of the last year, political con- 
ditions in Europe got worse and 
worse, I decided to come to America. 


KIND of consul advised me to go 

to Cornell and as I did not know 
one thing about universities here my- 
self, I thought I might just as well try 
it. 

The kindness and patience shown 
by those members of Cornell’s faculty 
who have helped smooth the way for 
me to come here impressed my family 
so deeply that even my father started 
to think that I might survive the ex- 
periment. 


So far, I have not felt sorry for my 
choice. America, I find, is a country 
of large sizes—of area, of land units, 
of machines. I like that; one can 
see what is happening. 


Scholarships -- Make Them Yours ! 


culture, I challenge you to 
answer this question. “Do you 
know your opportunities for earning 
a scholarship to help you in college?” 
You don’t? Then, let me tell you of 
these scholarships and to whom they 
were awarded this year. While you 
are reading them keep in mind that: 
first, you are eligible to receive most 
any one of them and, second, with a 
little effort, you can receive one. 
Are you acquainted with the Rob- 
erts scholarship? This fund is the 
gift of the late Dr. Charles H. Roberts 
and its purpose is to help some of 
you who need it and who show ability 
and application. The scholarship was 
set up especially for students coming 
from rural districts. This years’ win- 
hers are: Elton Borden, Charles 
Byrne, Thressa Campbell, Robert 
Gulvin, Harley Lawton, Frieda Mann, 
Donald Nesbitt, James Rice, Lore 
Riedel, Abraham Sprecher, and Wil- 
bur Weaver. Perhaps you know some 


G eattare, in the College of Agri- 


By Frank Nearing ’42 
of these students. Perhaps you be- 
lieve that you are as brilliant and 
as deserving of a scholarship. Prob- 
ably you are. Let’s see you attain one 
this next year. 

The New York Florists Club awards 
three scholarships each year with an 
annual value of two hundred dollars. 
This year the awards went to Lau- 
rence Beton, Mennick Fossum, and 
Donald Moon. These are limited to 
students in the junior and senior 
classes who are specializing in Flori- 
culture or Ornamental Horticulture. 
4. STUDENTS, here is a $50 

scholarship for which you 
should try. It has just recently been 
set up by the 4-H clubs of New York 
State in honor of Professor Robert M. 
Adams. The first was made in 1938- 
39 and this year it goes to Cleon 
Barber. 

Here is another scholarship recently 
established. It is due to the kindness 
of Abraham Eller, a farmer, who is 
glad to be able to help some deserving 


student. The award is divided, halt 
being given to a boy and half to a 
girl. Isabelle Richards and George 
Fusek received the award this year. 

The Hervey S. Hall scholarship, 
established by bequest of Miss Mary 
F. Hall of Spencer is awarded to a 
qualified student in agriculture or 
forestry. This award has an annual 
value of one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. It was received this year by 
Kenneth Stark. 

The undergraduate — scholarship, 
given by Eudorus C. Kenney, with an 
annual value of two hundred and 
fifty dollars and continuing four 
years, was awarded to Bernard Potter. 

It is no easy task to win a scholar- 
ship. They seldom are awarded to 
students because they were “born 
brilliant” but because they worked 
hard for them and showed that they 
would make good use of them. Try- 
ing for a scholarship and falling a 
little short of receiving it does not 
mean that you have failed. 

































































































































































































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 





; The Cornell Countryman 





What Goes On! 


The spirit of Christmas prevailed 
around Martha Van Rensselaer last 
month and the only thing that was 
missing was the mistletoe! Christmas 
Carols rang out merrily as the girls 
prepared for their annual Christmas 
Caroling. The group visited the homes 
of Miss Rose, Dr. Day, Dean Fitch, 
Dean and Mrs. Betten and many 
others. 


There has been much talk about the 
orchestra that is to be formed in the 
College of Home Ec. It will be for 
Home Ec girls only and the Music De- 
partment of Cornell is cooperating in 
getting it together. 


A new speech course for Freshmen 
is being given this year for the first 
time. This is a real opportunity for 
any girl who expects to use her voice 
a great deal in teaching, selling, or 
lecturing. 


Miss Curtis °37 Speaks 

Miss Emma Rose Curtis ’37, who 
was a student here herself not so very 
long ago, came up on the hill the 
other afternoon to give this year’s 
class of perspective teachers some of 
the vital facts of teaching homemak- 
ing as garnered from her own experi- 
ence in Ithaca High School. 

Surprisingly, Miss Curtis brought 
out the fact that she had noticed a 
lack of knowledge of the ordinary 
rudiments of cooking and sewing on 
the part of many practice teachers. 
This was due, in part, to the empha- 
sis on training in the techniques of 
homemaking in the colleges making 
it necessary for the newly graduated 
homemaking teacher to get skill only 
by actual experience. 


“Homemaking is a ‘Way of Life” 
which you as homemaking teachers 
shall be teaching in addition to the 
fundamentals of cooking and sewing. 
High school teaching, even if only 
considered as a temporary vocation, 
is good training for whatever one 
plans to do in later life. It serves to 
develop patience, determination and 
a real understanding of people.” 

Surely these are worthwhile traits 
to have in any way of life. 

Miss Curtis concluded her talk by 
speaking of the new _ teacher-old 
teacher relationship. 

“Be respectful of the ones who have 
been there before you. Do not assume 
too much responsibility at first. They 
will be willing to work with you if 
you do not assume that you know it 
all.” 


Comments, Please! 


Friends, Cornellians, and Country- 
man supporters! The Home Ec Page 
is yours for better or worse. What is 
your opinion? Let us know your re- 
action that we may know what is good 
and what needs improvements. What 
type of news do you like? Your con- 
structive criticism will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Constance Logan °40 


Connie, as she is known to her 
friends, aspires to be a homemaking 
teacher, and she says that practice 
teaching is taking up most of her time 
these days. That may be her story but 
we can tell a different one. Since she 
entered as a freshman she has made 
an enviable reputation for herself as 
an “activities woman.” For instance, 
in her sophomore year she was elect- 
ed to the Glee Club. In her junior 
year she was not only the president of 
Sage but also a member of WSGA 
where she served on the Judiciary 
and Executive committees. This year 
she is Vice-president of WSGA and 
Treasurer of Mortar Board as well 
as a Student Council representative. 


Connie likes music, especially sym- 
phony concerts but she has a special 
dislike for jive. (We don’t blame her.) 
She spends her summers in Vermont 
where swimming takes up a lot of her 
time. Here at school, the time she 
isn’t spending on activities or studies 
is taken up by football and other 
sports (as a spectator, of course.) 

When Christmas vacation comes, 
she heads straight for Bronxville, N. 
Y., which is her home town. 


Connie is a member of Delta Delta 
Delta Sorority. 


Home Ec Women and Social Work 


Society today has been responsible 
for the increase in social work. With 
the new era of government relief and 
general community interest in the 
problem of the unfortunate ones who 
are without a job or food there has 
also appeared a new field of work for 
the women—the field of social welfare 
work. 


Miss Lois C. Osborn ’17, general 
secretary of the YWCA in Cortland, 
N. Y. spoke to the girls in Home Ec. 
regarding the opportunities for em- 
ployment in this new field and gave 
a brief history of social work. Prior 
to 1900 there were no paid social 
workers. Any aid that was given was 
given on a purely benevolent basis. 
The only paid agents were the keep- 
ers of the poor farm and the child- 
ren’s home. Today, there are over 
30,000 workers in the United States 
alone. It is, therefore, only natural 
that with the impetus in social wel- 
fare there should be a corresponding 
impetus in the call for trained, compe- 
tent workers. 


In connection with her own work, 
Miss Osborn stated that the philosophy 
of the YWCA was not the same as that 
of the social worker. The YWCA works 
with people while the social worker 
works for people. Personality grows 
throughout contact with others, and 
the YWCA through its facilities for 
bringing together people of every na- 
tion and creed is able to develop the 
personality to its greatest extent. 


In conclusion, Miss Osborn stressed 
the fact that although there were many 
opportunities for women in _ social 
work the pay was not large but the 
chance for promotion was. 


Spices! 


Have you ever thought of spices and 
all they mean to us and the palatabil- 
ity of our food. Spices have a long and 
interesting history which goes way 
back to the earliest Arabian traders 
who considered them their choicest 
offering. They were not for their 
medicinal value. In fact, during the 
Middle Ages their value as a drug 
was far better known then their value 
as a food seasoner. Cinnamon was 
used as an actringent and antiseptic. 
The Chinese used it as far back as 
2500 B.C. They also used cloves for 
perfuming the breathe. Nutmeg was 
used in Europe during the twelfth 
century as a cure for insomnia when 
taken as a tea. 
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Platter Patter 

New Year’s resolutions are some- 
what of a farce these days and have 
long been known for the speed with 
which they can be broken. Once in a 
while, though, it would seem that it 
could be for the good of our soul, or 
something equally as foreboding, to 
make a resolution and keep it. If the 
resolution carries with it the faintest 
suggestion of being easy, discard it 
because it won’t do your self-discipline 
any good. Instead pick a hard one. 
For instance, all you Home Ec alums 
could learn how to prepare one new 
dish every week. Why not start off 
with good old southern Spoon Bread. 
If you have never tasted it, you are 
in for a treat. Serve it piping hot with 
butter—umh! Folks down Richmond 
way call it Batter Bread and it’s 
mighty good... 

Do you remember in your child- 
hood days (wasn’t very long ago, 
either) how dear old grandmother 
made funny little ginger bread men 
in her kitchen that smelled of spices 
and baking apples? There is a real 
history behind those little gingerbread 
men that is worth telling, I think. 
Way back in history—about 1292—they 
were made in Paris. The French tell 
us that they got the recipe from the 
Greeks! France honors the ginger- 
bread man by a fair every spring. 
Many thousand of these little men are 
made with rich spices and honey to 
flavor them. The children of France 
are not allowed to help in the making 
of the gingerbread. We feel sorry for 
them when we remember the fun we 
used to have putting the raisin but- 
tons on the gingerbread men... 


Have you ever tried lining the com- 
partments of a muffin tin with slices 
of bacon before you drop in your 
muffin mixture? When the muffins are 
baked and the bacon browned to a 
is simply elegant! Try it with rice 
muffins ... 


An old Spanish proverb tells us that 
it takes more than one type of person 
to prepare a salad dressing! Among 
those present must be a spendthrift 
to supply the oil; a miser to add the 
vinegar; and a counsellor to add the 
salt. Good advise, we think... . 


Maybe you’ve never put a blanket 
on a turkey while he reclines in 
celestial splendor in the oven but it 
will keep his bosom from burning, 
especially if the cloth is rubbed with 
a generous amount of shortening be- 
forehand. 


Saint Agnes Eve Dance 
Legend has it that on the Eve of 
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Saint Agnes all the fair and beautiful 
maidens who go supperless to bed will 
see the face of their Prince Charming 
in their dreams. Custom also has it 
that on the Eve of Saint Agnes the 
Home Ec Club outdoes itself by giv- 
ing one of the best formal dances of 
the year on the upper campus. Doris 
Strong ’41 who is in charge of the ar- 
rangement tells us that the decora- 
tions will carry out the theme of win- 
ter even to real honest-to-goodness 
moonlight. Don’t miss it. We know 
you'll have fun! 


Home Ec. Women and Business 


Women are not competing with 
men. They are not taking away their 
jobs and they are not the cause for 
unemployment. 


With this challenging statement 
Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse opened the 
first of a series of vocational talks 
sponsored by the Home Ec college. 
“Women are in the newer types of 
work and thus could not be guilty 
of taking away the jobs traditionally 
held by men. Women are also in- 
creasing in numbers and many of 
them will have to work at some sort 
of a job. One-fifth of all the women 
employed today are 45 or over.” 

Mrs. Woodhouse is the representa- 
tive of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations and it was upon 
the studies made by the institute that 
her talk was based. 


According to one study made by the 
institute there is today a more favor- 
able attitude in business. It is less 
competitive and more willing to co- 
operate with other agencies. All these 
factors are influencing the women to- 
day to go into industry; woman has 
become professionl. Mrs. Woodhouse 
especially stressed the point that 
there were many favorable opportuni- 
ties for home economics women be- 
cause of the growing interest in re- 
search and the obvious ability which 
the trained home economics grad can 
bring to the business world. There is 
today a real need for women with a 
knowledge of textile chemistry for 
work in the testing laboratories of 
large textile companies. New fields 
are also opening up in the large ulti- 
ity companies, advertising firms, 
hotels, department stores and social 
welfare agencies. 

After her talk, Mrs. Woodhouse very 
informally answered questions while 
enjoying a cup of coffee in the Stu- 
dent Lounge. She did say one thing 
that would be well for anyone to bear 
in mind and that is that jobs are only 
as good as the community, the com- 
munity as good as its citizens, and 
that good business and good democ- 
racy go hand in hand. 


Marian Baillie °40 


Marian, a member of Alpha Phi, is 
practically the busiest woman we know 
around these parts! Always bubbling 
with enthusiasm for anything that she 
might happen to be working on, she 
leads what our Orientitation profes- 
sor used to call a “full and busy life.” 


Last summer she worked in Newark, 
New Jersey as a seller and sold every- 
thing from “jams, jellies, and pickles 
to Teddy bears and had loads of fun 
besides!” Marian’s ambition after she 
leaves us is to write or do advertis- 
ing for a woman’s magazine. We see in 
her a second Ann Batchelder. 


Marian’s college career as far as 
acitivities are concerned is mighty im- 
posing. Her sophomore year found her 
singing in the Glee Club, a member 
of the Sun Board, and a committee 
member for the Straight open houses. 


Her Junior year was even busier! 
To mention a few of her activities 
that year—we find Marian on the Sun 
Board, Vice-President of Risley, a 
member of Raven and Serpent and a 
member of the Executive Board of 
Willard Straight. 


Marian appeared in our November 
issue as one of the two Home Ec girls 
who are being trained in the publica- 
tions office to write feature articles 
for daily and weekly papers as well 
as to make suggestions to home-mak- 
ers and write up reports of confer- 
ences at the college. This is right in 
line with her ambition to get into 
writing or advertising. In addition she 
is Woman’s Editor of the Sun, a 
member of Mortar Board and the 
Glee Club. Marian is also a staunch 
member of Alpha Phi sorority. 


Success to Marian wherever she may 
be. We know that she deserves it! 
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SELECT YOUR PRINTER AND 
STICK TO HIM 


“TI have spent several years buying printing,” said a 
prominent business man recently, “and naturally I 
have some ideas upon the subject, and they are pretty 
positive ideas. The chief of these is that you cannot 
buy printing by the yardstick. I have found that 
there is only one way to get good printing, and that 
is to find a good printer and trust him absolutely. 
When I have such a printer, I never dream of asking 
for an estimate.” 


%5 


TELEPHONE 2271 
FOR OUR REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL 


Stover Printing Company 


113-115 South Tioga Street 


Right and On Time Since 1909 














Eastman Stage 


The final elimination contest for Eastman Stage 
left Benjamin Miles °438, Lloyd Davis °42, Grace 
Kuchler and Kenneth Stark ’41, and Arthur Durfee 
and Jesse Young of the class of ’40 still in the con- 
test. John Graham ’41 is the alternate. 

These six will each give a 12 minute speech 
during Farm and Home Week with the winner get- 
ting $100.00 and second place receiving $25.00. 


Home Ec Stage 


Excitement is mounting to a feverish pitch over 
in the Home Ec school these days. The reason—the 
approach of Farm and Home Week and with it the 
final contest to decide the winners—there will be 
two of the big speech contest. Your editor went over 
to hear the semi-finals the other evening and if you 
are coming to Farm and Home Week, do not fail 
to hear these girls compete for the $100 first prize 
and the $25 second prize. 

Their speeches will pretain to the general sub- 
ject of homemaking, and from what we have heard, 
there will be great originality in the method of ap- 
proach and the topics treated. No, we won’t tell you 
what the girls are going to talk about because that 
would be letting the cat out of the bag, in a manner 
of speaking. Take our advice and come to hear 
the girls who have ably survived the tryouts. They 
are Anne Fusek, R. Margot Myers and Margot B. 
Speigel of the class of ’40; Carol Ogle and Ruth 
Cothran of the class of ’41; and the alterntaes Norah 
Partrick ’°42 and Helen Douty ’40. 
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The Editor Says 


TUDENTS and student publications have often accused 
S the professors of putting them to sleep with long boring 
lectures, of stuttering or saying “aaaahh” repeatedly, and 
of many other minor misdemeanors, but they have seldom 
found it necessary to object to their instructors’ class- 
room manners and language. However, when a professor 
tries to keep their attention by slouching forward on the 
rostrum and telling the case history of a girl to whom 
he refers as “a little bitch” or prefacing his quotations 
with “what the hell,” they laugh in disgust rather than 
hiss as they would at a disagreeable show. 

Of course, it would be useless to pretend that they 
are such innocent little lambs that they have never heard 
or used such language before. They have. But most of 
them are decent enough to object to its being used pub- 
licly as an attention getter, and it is certain that any pro- 
fessor who is guilty of such a practice would be more 
respected if he changed his tactics. 


— and Home Week is still over a month away, but 
n 


ow is the time to start thinking about it. The commit- 
tees are being organized, exhibits are being planned, and 
preparations are underway for the week’s events. In 
other words, you Ag and Home Ec students should be 
deciding on the part you want to take. 

Farm and Home Week is both an opportunity and 
an obligation for each of us. It is an opportunity to hear 
agricultural leaders that might not otherwise be speaking 
to us, to hear professors here on the Hill from whom we 
have not taken courses, and, above all, it is an opportunity 
to take part in a large agricultural program and to in- 
crease our skill in handling news stories, setting up dis- 
plays, and conducting large scale exhibits. It is also a 
good chance to take part in contests of one kind or another 
such as speaking or showing livestock. 

It is our obligation to make the most of the time 
given us from the regular routine of classes, and it is also 
our obligation to help make Farm and Home Week better 
than ever before because most of the visitors are taxpayers 
and they are the ones who are supporting the Ag College. 


OUQUETS this month go to the professors who: 

Give their classes a choice as to the date of the pre- 
lim. This is a courtesy that the students appreciate be- 
cause it gives the majority of them an opportunity to fit 
it into their schedule. This, in turn, enables them to do 
their best in each course. 

Return papers promptly before the student has for- 
gotten the difficulties he had with the answers and has lost 
interest in finding the correct answer. 

Dismiss classes on time so that the dairy majors may 
dash to their next class with at least a fifty-fifty chance 
of arriving before it starts. 

Stop in the middle of the lecture to open a window 
and give the sleepy students enough fresh air to keep 
them awake for the rest of the hour. 
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(All of us have dreamed of taking a 
trip around the United States—unhurried 
and free to visit the things we enjoy 
most. Such a trip is one from which 
Professor E, S. Savage of the animal 
husbandry department has just returned. 
Here Professor Savage tells us about it.) 


RS. Savage and I left Ithaca 
M« February 23 on my sab- 

batical leave. We wanted to 
visit many colleges and experiment 
stations to observe dairy cattle and 
feeds and feeding and to see, en route, 
as much of the United States as pos- 
sible. 

Going south through Washington 
we went first to Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina where we visited the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural College, and thirty 
miles away, Duke University at Dur- 
ham. Also, we looked over nearby 
Quail Roost Farm, a noted Guernsey 
establishment. Travelling on South 
through the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, we stopped in the last men- 
tioned state to visit Palm Beach, 
Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, and St. 
Augustine. Journeying from there to 
Haines City and the citrus region, we 
became interested in citrus pulp as 
a possible dairy feed. In southern 
Florida, we noted the great oppor- 
tunity for the production of feeder 
cattle. After leaving Haines City, we 
stopped at St. Petersburg, Tampa, 
Clearwater, and Gainesville. 

We next went into New Mexico. 
Here we halted to admire beautiful 
Carlsbad Caverns. From Carlsbad, 
we traveled to El Paso, Texas, made 
a short trip over into Mexico at 
Juarez, and then came up through the 
Rio Grande Valley to Albuquerque, 
the home of the University of New 
Mexico. From here we went to Taos, 
New Mexico and the Bell Ranch. This 
ranch contains 453,000 acres and is 
managed by Albert K. Mitchell, a 
graduate of Cornell in 1917. 

To us, one of the great pleasures 
of the trip was seeing many former 
students such as Mr. Mitchell and re- 
hewing old friendships. Mr. Mitchell 
uses an airplane to look after his 
ifiterests, perhaps much as one would 
g0 from farm to farm here in an 
automobile. Also, on the Mitchell 
ranch are two wells of carbon dioxide 
which are piped and condensed into 
dry ice, which in turn is shipped into 
Los Angeles and Chicago. Mr. Mitchell 
has invented and had built a half 
dozen freight cars so thoroughly in- 
Sulated that almost no dry ice is lost 
in shipment. This seems like a good 


source of revenue to any rancher or 
farmer. 
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Prof. Savage Looks Around 


An interview by Steve Close ’41 


ROM there, we went on to River- 

side, California, via Taos and the 
Grand Canyon. At Taos we saw the 
largest Indian pueblo in the country. 
At Grand Canyon, we stood awed 
by its great size and the magificent 
rock colors which change with the 
intensity of the lights and shadows 
as the day progresses. 

On the way from the Grand Canyon 
to Las Vegas, 720-foot Boulder Dam 
was visited. In going from Las Vegas 
to Riverside, we crossed the lower 
end of Death Valley. Riverside is in 
the middle of extensive orange groves, 
where the Valencia orange is pro- 
duced. From observations made here 
and in Florida, it seems that the cit- 
rus industry is in a worse state of 
overproduction than the milk industry 
in New York. 

Our trip then took us to San Diego, 
the Missions, and to Los Angeles 
County for a study of dairying. Los 
Angeles excels all other counties in 
the production of butterfat, for dairy- 
ing here is a big business. Cows are 
used like machines, and as a result 
last only about two to three years. 
In the Kern River Valley, we went 
fishing in the Kern River with Dr. 
Osner. 

Leaving the San Joaquin Valley, 
we went to San Francisco and the 
California World’s Fair. The engine- 
ering feats accomplished in construct- 
ing the San Francisco Bay Bridge 
and the Golden Gate Bridge were 
astounding. Under the latter the 
largest ocean-going ships of the world 
can pass. We spent much time at 
the World’s Fair and also enjoyed 
visits to the University of California 
and the California Experiment Station 
at Davis in the Sacramento Valley. 
Agricultural education in California 
has been greatly influenced by Cor- 
nell. Dr. L. D. Batchelor a former 
graduate student at -Cornell is di- 
rector at Riverside where the ex- 
periment station was built by Dr. H. 
J. Webber, head of Plant Breeding 
at Cornell. Dr. W. H. Chandler is 
dean of the University of California, 
having been the former head of the 
Pomology Department at Cornell. And 
still a third Cornell professor, Dr. C. 
Hutchinson is dean and director in 
the College of Agriculture in the U. 
of C. Dr. Hutchinson was in the 
plant breeding department here. And 
also Dr. B. H. Crocherm, a director 
of extension in California, graduated 
from Cornell in 1908. 


N the Redwood Highway we 
moved up through northern Cali- 
fornia with side trips to Crater Lake, 


through the Mackensie pass to Ore- 
gon and Washington. At Corvallis, 
Oregon, we visited Portland and 
Seattle—the turning point of the trip. 
At Pullman, Washington, I attended 
the American Dairy Science Associ- 
ation meeting held jointly at the 
Washington State College and the 
University of Idaho at Moscow. Cor- 
nell was honored at this meeting by 
the election of Prof. E. S. Guthrie of 
the Dairy Industry Department as 
next year’s president. 

After Moscow, the objective was 
Yellowstone Park. On the way we 
stopped at Bozeman, Montana and 
talked with Prof. Tretsven about 
dairying in Montana. They were con- 
cerned with poison weeds in that 
state, which is a problem we never 
have to meet in New York. At Yel- 
lowstone, we were fascinated by “Old 
Faithful” and the black and grizzly 
bears. After Yellowstone, came the 
Jackson Hole country and the grand 
Teton mountains in Wyoming, Logan, 
Brigham, Ogden, and finally, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Coming East through 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
we had our first flat tire in 16,000 
miles. From Hot Sulphur Springs, we 
went to Loveland and on into Ne- 
braska where the first real heat comes 
—110 degrees of it. At Lincoln, we 
stopped at the University of Nebraska, 
then went to Ames, Iowa, and Iowa 
State College. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the progress in the pro- 
duction of milk everywhere, but won- 
der if enough is being done along 
marketing lines. 

From Ames, we went to Minnesota 
and the University of Minnesota to 
see Prof. Fitch. We then visited 
Illinois and Purdue where yeast 
studies are being made. 


~~ Cleveland, Mrs. Savage and I 
visited the excellent World’s 
Poultry Congress, made a_ success 
largely through the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus James E. Rice of the 
Poultry Department of Cornell. At 
Wooster, Ohio, it was Dairy Day and 
we stopped to observe studies on hay 
silage preservation and pasture im- 
provement. Leaving Ohio, we crossed 
Michigan to East Lansing and Michi- 
gan State College where Professor 
Weaver is developing a fine herd of 
the five breeds of dairy cattle. 

We returned home by way of 
southern Ontario and Niagara Falls, 
having visited thirty-one states and 
two foreign countries. We saw a lot 
of the United States and we found 
that it is a most interesting place to 
explore. 
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Courtsey Cornell Alumni News 


“AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER... ” ON B. A.’s BIRTHDAY 


B. A. 


The Countryman joins with the rest 
of the university at this time in con- 
gratulating Bristow Adams as he 
completes twenty-five years of out- 
standing service as a professor of 
journalism, and director of publica- 


tions for the College of Agriculture. 


But B.A. means far more than just 
that to all the students of Cornell. His 
interesting lectures and talks, and his 
Monday night gatherings are an in- 
stitution. No student’s experience at 
Cornell is complete without at least: 
one visit to B.A.’s den with its curios 
and souvenirs from two trips around 
the world. There is almost no sub- 
ject about which B.A. cannot hold 
lively and informing conversation, and 
his humor ranks with the best on The 
Hiil. The Countryman strongly ad- 
vises its readers to take advantage of 
meeting him and enjoying his pleasing 
personality. 

That this feeling is that of the en- 
tire student body is certainly born 
out by the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions for him on his birthday, and on 
the occasion of his anniversary. Mem- 
bers of his journalism class each pre- 
sented him with a luscious, polished 
apple to the strains of “Happy Birth- 
day to You” and “An Apple for the 
Teacher’, and several banquets were 
tendered to him by various groups. 

May you have many happy returns 
and twenty-five more highly success- 
ful years at Cornell. B.A.! 


Dean Forsees Changes In Farms 

Dean Carl E. Ladd, of the college 
of Agriculture foresees a new era 
of diversified crop production for New 
York State, even though “dairying re- 
mains our great enterprise.” 

Speaking before the final joint ses- 
sion of the New York State Farm 
Bureau, and 4-H federation conven- 
tions, Dean Ladd said: 

“More and more it (dairying) be- 
comes a fluid milk producing busi- 
ness. Vegetable growing has increased 
most rapidly and every year brings 
new and important up-state areas 
into intensive vegetable production. 

Thousands of farm flocks of poultry 
have brought diversity and a modern 
progressive business to general and 
dairy farms.” 

He added that “It seems reasonable 
to expect that the very rapid spread 
of vegetable production over the state 
will continue and that vegetable 
growing in general and dairy farms 
will become more and more import- 
ant.” 


First Elimination Winners Reported 


Four contestants for the Rice De- 
bate Stage, Arthur E. Durfee, Arthur 
E. Goldstein, and Donald R. Nesbitt, 
all of the Class of ’40, and Miss Marion 
F. McCann ’41, were chosen in the 
first elimination which was held in 
Roberts Assembly Thursday. Lloyd 
Slater 40, and Howard E. Morgan ’41 
were chosen as alternates. 

They were chosen on the basis of 
four-minute speeches on the topic: 
“Resolved, that an organization of 
farmers and laborers, on a political 
and economical basis, would be harm- 
ful to American agriculture.” 











Around the 
Top of 
‘*The Hill” 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 








With its traditional Indian cere- 

mony, Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior hon- 

orary society, inducted seven men of 

the class of ’40 to membership on 

December 10 in the Fernow seminar 

room. In the spring, elections from 

the class of ’41 will take place with 

the reguiar formal banquet following. 
The society recently held a smoker 

for members of the winter course, and 

has undertaken a plan to assist uni- 

versity athletes who are in need of 

tutoring. It is working with Scarab 

on plans for point activities of the 

two groups, and is also looking for- 

ward to its big broiler roast in the 

spring, which is to be held in Cor- 

nell’s Arnot Forest instead of at 

Taughannock Park as in the past. 
The new members:— 

Charles Byrne 

Robert Grindrod 

Burton Inglis 

Stan Oakes 

Wesley Smith 

Frank Stephens 

Henry Thompson 


(. M. Bice Speaks At Poultry Club 
Meeting 


C. M. Bice, exchange professor 
from the University of Hawaii, who 
is now an acting assistant professor in 
the poultry husbandry department, re- 
cently spoke at a meeting of the 
poultry club in James E. Rice hall. 


Mr. Bice showed numerous colored 
slides depicting the poultry industry 
in Hawaii. He opened his talk by 
showing what he called a “Hawaiian 
chicken” which proved to be a na- 
tive girl in the well known “native 
costume.” 


According to Prof. Bice’s account, 
poultry raising in Hawaii is a million 
dollar business in spite of the fact 
that practically all of the chicken 
feed must be imported and eggs must 
bring 35c a dozen before the pro- 
ducers can realize a profit. The poul- 
trymen of Hawaii are, as a rule, men 
who have been in the business for 
some time and are not a group of men 
who enter and leave the business 
every few years. Among the slides 
which Prof. Bice offered were some 
showing the method Hawaiian poul- 
trymen use in combating termites and 
poultry pests. The chicken houses 
are set on posts surrounded by oil. 
Most Hawaiian chickens are reared 
in confinement. 
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Walter John Matuszezak Vet °48 

When Lowville Academy graduated 
Walt Matuszezak, it lost one of the 
greatest athletes in its history, for 
not only was Walt a three letter man 
put at various times he had been cap- 
tain of the baseball, basketball and 
football teams. At Cornell, “Double 
Z” again made a name for himself 
in athletics. He soon won the same 
respect from his Cornellian team- 
mates that he had won in his prep 
school days and at the end of the past 
season they honored him with the 
captaincy of the 1940 Big Red team. 
Walt has not stopped at football but 
is likely to be on the varsity basket- 
ball team this winter and he plans to 
play baseball next spring. He has in- 
deed been gifted with a fine all-around 
ability in sports. 

Displaying a cool quick mind on 
the gridiron, Walt is also a good 
student and takes his’ veterinary 
course seriously. He plans to take 
up a general practice upon gradua- 
tion in 1943 near his home at Lowville. 
Ambitious and rugged, he works for 
the Kraft-Phoenix cheese company 
during summers and he claims that 
lifting the heavy cakes of cheese in 
the cold storage room toughens him. 

The class of ’41 has recognized 


W. J. MATUSZCZAK 


Walt’s leadership qualities by elect- 
ing him as their representative to the 
Student Council just as did the stu- 
dents at Lowville. Membership in 
Aleph Semach, the honorary society 
for juniors, Omega Tau Sigma, the 
honorary vet society, and the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association 
round out an amazingly fine record. 

Meeting Walt is a pleasure. He is 
genial and sensibly modest about his 
accomplishments. He tells you that 
while he enjoys swing, still a 
Symphony by Beethoven has strong 
appeal for him. He also plays the 
Violin in what spare time he has. Out- 
door life has its appeal too and so 
Wait is a nimrod and a seasoned fish- 
erman. 

When you ask him what moment 
in the past football season stands out 
above the rest, he tells of walking off 
the field at Penn and suddenly realiz- 
ing that Cornell had completed a per- 
fect season. 
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“Nick” Drahos 

You all know the Nick Drahos who 
thrills you with his brilliant per- 
pormance on the gridiron as tackle 
for the Big Red Team, but how many 
of you know the quiet, unassuming 
Nick who is happiest with a paint- 
brush or a good book? Nick can 
answer that question himself. He’ll 


N. DRAHOS 


tell you frankly that “Nobody really 
knows me.” And, if Cornell depended 
on Nick’s accounts of himself as a 
means of introduction, that statement 
would be mighty true. 

But Nick Drahos is probably better 
known by his very modesty and retic- 
ence than he seems to think. Every- 
one admires his remarkable football 
playing which has netted him a string 
of All-American choices but what is 
liked most about him is the fact that 
with it all, he’s still plain everyday 
Nick and that’s the way he wants it. 

The few personal things that are 
known about Nick Drahos are that he 
was born in Fort City, Penn., has 
spent most of his life on Long Island 
at Cedarhurst (his present home) and 
vicinity and played his first football 
in a Long Island sandlot. After de- 
ciding against a career as a journalist 
(his pet hobby is writing, especially 
about nice things that happen to 
him,) he got to thinking about his lik- 
ing for hunting and trapping and the 
outdoors in general and came to Cor- 
nell’s ag college to major in con- 
servation and game management. 
Nick likes painting, collecting and 
reading good books, enjoys all sports 
including golf, is fond of smooth 
swing, and the song “Deep Purple.” 
He tells us that W. C. Baker and 
Dr. Petry are two people he admires 
especially. To quote him again “There 
are no women in my life.” And this 
goes without exception, he assures us. 

As to his actual B.M.O.H. quailifi- 
cations, we know more. Not only is he 
one of the best of wearers of the “C” 
but is also to be found on the All- 
American list of Bill Stern, Pathe, 
Capital News, Paramount, All Radio, 
and All-Eastern. As for United Press, 
he rated more first places in their 
poll than any. other tackle has re- 
ceived in its history. 

And, oh yes, Nick is a 6-ft., broad- 
shouldered, boyish-looking chap 


Kenneth Gordon Brown 7°40 


It’s a sweltering day in October and 
a memorable football game with Syra- 
cuse is in the process of becoming 
history. Syracuse has just scored a 
touchdown and is kicking off to Cor- 
nell. The ball is taken by a slight 
shifty figure on Cornell’s eight yard 
line. It’s Kenny Brown and he is off 
on one of his characteristic lightning- 
like runbacks, 92 yards for the touch- 
down! “Scooter” scores again! That 
was one thrill Kenny thinks he will 
remember when others fade, although 
that game had a tragic ending for 
Cornell. In other games with brighter 
outcomes Kenny was constantly a 
source of misery to the opposing 
eleven and he continued to be as 
shifty. and swift through his entire 
football career. 

At Berkshire Prep, he was also an 
outstanding athlete in football, bas- 
ketball, and baseball and, like his 
team-mate Walt Matuszezak, he seems 
to have had the “captain habit,” be- 
ing leader of two sports in prep 
school and this season co-captain of 
the Big Red with Whit Baker. 

With all his athletic activity, Kenny 
has maintained his studies and will re- 
ceive his degree in June. He is not 
sure yet as to just what his future 
vocation will be, but he does like 


K.G. BROWN 


dairying and has taken several of the 
courses in that department, and in 
economics. He has been employed by 
a gasoline company for several sum- 
mers and may obtain some sort of a 


position with the 
graduation. 

Besides being a two-letter man, Ken 
is a member of Quill and Dagger and 
Sigma Nu fraternity. In his junior 
year he was elected to Aleph Semach, 
and he has served on several com- 
mittees. 

Kenny is a real outdoorsman and 
likes to hunt and fish. He narrowly 
missed getting his buck this fall in 
the hills of Pennsylvania, but he has 
had better luck on other occasions. 
He can hold his own at any activity, 
shoots in the low 80’s on the links 
and has reached the semi-finals of the 
university boxing championships. But 
now in the lull following a strenuous 
season of football, 
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Pickled Frogs and Things 


KELETONS, preserved frogs and 
Src embroyos, microscope slides, 

rare insects, embalmed cats and 
rabbits, fossils of all kinds, incuba- 
tors and plans dryers, and pickled lily 
buds. 


Where would you find such a 
strange conglomeration of articles? 
Perhaps your lab instructor might 
be one source; and a scientific sup- 
ply company might still be another 
source. 

Twenty years ago two Cornell grads, 
J. Rubinger ’17, and P. Cohn ’18, be- 
gan the organization of a biological 
supply company by making micro- 
scope slides. The two energetic young 
boys even made their own laboratory 
furniture which they now have stored 
away in their new establishment, as 
a memory of their early days. 

Each year the business expanded 
and they added new departments to 
their organization. The latest develop- 
ments are the manufacture of biolog- 
ical models—greatly enlarged sectors 
of stems, roots and leaves, models of 
the human anatomy, mitosis models, 
zoology models, etc. Very interest- 
ing preparations are cleared specimens 
of vertebrates in which the bones take 
a red stain. and the remainder of the 
body is clear and transparent. Some 
of the larger organs, heart, lungs, and 
liver, are visible. This makes it pos- 
sible for students to actually see the 
relationship of the skeletal system to 
the other parts of the body. 


OUR’ reporter was _ fortunate 

enough this fall to visit their 
supply company and found it a fascin- 
ating place. The company is located 
in downtown New York, and, like 
most other city buildings, it is unim- 
pressive from the outside, but inside 
in the main show room it is like a 
museum! The falls are lined with 
cases of mounted birds, brilliant but- 
terflys, skeletons, models, preserved 
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By Jean Duddleston ’41 


human embryos and dozens of other 
strange interesting articles. 

The cases are neatly classified in 
displays from each department of the 
organization; the insects are in one 
case, the rocks and fossils in another, 
and so on. I was particularly inter- 
ested in small individual mounts show- 
ing the life histories of different in- 
sects. The small cases, about 12” x 
8”, showed the insect in all stages of 
metamorphosis as well as in the natur- 
al habitat. If the larval or pupal stage 
in nature is found underground, half 
of the case shows a cross section of 
earth with the insect stage in natural 
position. Above the ground in the air 
might be the adult winged insect. 

In the basement of the building 
most of the stock materials are stored. 
Some of the shelves look like libraries 
with boxes stacked away, each with 
a file number on them. I opened one 
box and there mounted on pins were 
about fifty crickets. On some shelves 
were rows and rows of jars, some of 
them fruit jars at that, filled with 
angle worms, plant stems, etc. There 
were even crocks of pickled frogs, 
turtles, fish, lobsters, clams, starfish, 
and suckers. I was told these mater- 
ials came from collectors located all 
over the world. 


AKING the service elevator, I ar- 
rived at the second floor. Here I 
became engrossed watching a man 
casting models. Each model has a mas- 
ter. Liquid glue is poured on the mas- 
ter or positive model. This is colled un- 
til it solidifies, but remains flexible 
and leathery in consistency. The glue 
model or negative is used for cast- 
ing. A fluid composition is poured 
into the glue mould. The cast thus 
formed, hardens and becomes the 
finished product, after having been 
sandpapered and painted in different 
colors. 
There are models of the human 
torso, with all body organs remoy- 
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able. The models of the human brain 
were cast with removable parts; each 
model was packed in individual boxes 
and looked like a Christmas package, 

I looked at some of the biological 
charts in the chart department. These 
are lithographed illustrations in color 
on strong paper which is backed with 
muslin for additional strength. These 
charts are furnished with eyelets for 
hanging, with wood rollers or spring 
rollers, or are supplied in sets in 
chartheads with tripod stands. The 
large variety of these charts available 
to instructors is undoubtedly of great 
aid in teaching. 


HE fossil department looked like 

another miniature library. Fossil 
collections are assembled in neat com- 
partment boxes, each one numbered 
with an explanatory key pasted in- 
side the cover of the box. Specimens 
come from all parts of the country 
and give the student an _ excellent 
idea of the general appearance of a 
variety of fossils. 

A varied supply of living material 
is kept on the premises, such as frogs, 
turtles, white rats, mud-puppies, cray- 
fish, protazoan cultures, hydra, plan- 
aria, aquarium plants and animals, 
ete. 

There are many other materials I 
haven’t mentioned: the lantern slides, 
laboratory apparatus and glassware, 
books, chemical reagents and genetic 
preparations. But of these things, I 
haven’t space to tell you. 

Very few of us have ever thought 
that somewhere thousands of people 
are collecting, preparing, and identify- 
ing material to help us more easily 
further our education. I never appre- 
ciated this work until I visited the bio+ 
logical supply company. Perhaps this 
realization is just as important as the 
the fact that I also found the com- 
pany fascinating, interesting and 
worthwhile. And I hope someday I may 
have the chance to visit it again. 
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A Survey Man Tells All 


man, an international spy, a pro- 

spective suitor, a skilled entomo- 
logist, a pest, a democrat, a bill col- 
lector, and a sympathizer this sum- 
mer. No, this is not a true confes- 
sion story but the adventures of a 
survey man in the wilds of Western 
New York. It was my duty to inter- 
view farmers in order to find out their 
most important source of information, 
especially agricultural information. 

Somewhere south of Lockport I 
entered a farmyard and was greeted 
by the farmer as he paused from his 
task of sawing a board. Upon hear- 
ing that I came from the Ag School 
he grabbed me excitedly by the arm, 
and saying only, “Come with me” he 
hauled me to his pasture, pointed 
dramatically at the grass and ex- 
claimed, “What are you going to do 
about that?” 

My mouth opened with amazement, 
my left hand gingerly rubbed my 
right arm where it had been gripped, 
and my eyes looked dumbly at the 
grass in front of me. The grass was 
green—didn’t the shade of green 
please him? Could I beat him to the 
fence if I started fast enough? Just 
then the cuffs of my pants seemed to 
come to life and hop up and down, 
and, looking at them, I discovered the 
cause of the farmer’s irritation. His 
entire field was covered with a crop 
of swarming, eating, hopping, creep- 
ing grasshoppers. Although he seemed 
disappointed that I did not take off 
my shirt and start cleaning them up, 
I solaced him somewhat with the 
address of the entomology depart- 
ment and invited him to write them. 


] = a magazine salesman, a G- 


oe disconcerted at my wel- 
come, I began to walk down the 
road slowly to give myself time to in- 
terview the interviewer and see if he 
was all in one piece. I had scarcely re- 
gained my natural good spirits when a 
loud and rasping Hee Haw! Hee Haw! 
sounded somewhere ahead of me. The 
sun which had been shining brightly 
suddenly hid behind a cloud. For a 
moment I wished I was the sun. I 
dragged myself slowly forward and 
as I rounded a bend in the road I 
looked squarely into the eyes of a 
long-eared insolent donkey. I scolded 
him but he responded only by missing 
a chew of the grass he was nibbling. 
He was not the lone representative 
of his evil tribe, for behind him, all 
chewing peacefully or sniffing the air 
d'sdainfully, were thirty other donkeys 
in various stages of maturity (some 
were big and some were little and 
Some were halfway). A chubby 


By Morris Shroder 


motherly woman was leaning over 
the fence and stroking the ears of 
one of the donklings. She told me 
that her daughter and _ son-in-law 
toured the country with donkey base- 
ball teams and that she stayed on the 
farm and raised them. I asked her 
if she knew whether or not her don- 
keys had been sent to the Sun-Widow 
Donkey Baseball game last spring 
day and she said it was entirely pos- 
sible. Could it be possible that the 
donkey that had scared me out of my 
wits had himself been affected by a 
combination of the Widow and Sun 
Boards? 
 peralipaaeaees near Oakfield, a short 
stocky bald and copper-faced farm- 
er eyed my papers and me suspiciously 
as I walked up to him, and before I 
had a chance to introduce myself he 
snarled, “You darn politicians from 
Washington with your big black 
cigars and fat bellies are always 
snooping around. What do you want 
now?” I patiently explained that I 
had not yet had an opportunity to 
vote at my first election, that the one 
big black cigar I had ever smoked 
had left a painful memory, that I 
weighed 135 pounds (stripped) and 
that I had never been to Wash- 
ington although such a trip was one 
of my fondest ambition. He gave me 
my information and we parted friends. 
Never again will I believe women’s 
protestations against being the lo- 
quacious sex. Though the men always 
seemed to be busy, the women I ques- 
tioned always had more than enough 


(Continued from page 63) 

The last stop before Chicago was at 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Indi- 
ana. Several teams from western col- 
leges were also working out and some 
good classes of stock were judged. 
When the team left for Chicago it car- 
ried with it a mental picture of the 
good farms and good livestock of In- 
diana. 

A total of twenty-nine teams lined 
up for the contest at Chicago. These 
teams came from state colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
One Canadian team was present. One 
glance at these 145 students gave 
ample reason for the fact that the 
Chicago contest is looked upon as the 
premier contest in intercollegiate 
livestock judging. 

The individuals selected by Profes- 
sor Miller to represent Cornell were 
Robert Stevely, Ralph Lash, Raymond 
Wallman, D. D. Grove, and Clark 
Chase III. This team made a score 


of 4362 points out of a possible 5000 | 


time to give me not only the small 
amount of information I asked for, 
but also to trace the history of their 
families, children’s education, dis- 
agreements with husbands and rela- 
tives, recipes for pies, applesauce, 
hash, treatments for sunburn, cal- 
louses (welcome information), hives, 
and a complete analysis of the Euro- 
pean situation. One kindly grandma 
imprisoned me for three hours over 
a cup of coffee and a piece of pie 
(the best I ever tasted), while she 
explained in detail what an ornery 
man she had. 

Up near Batavia I entered a farm 
whose house was in excellent repair, 
but whose barn and land seemed 
rather run down. A lovely old lady 
answered my knock and after we had 
chatted a while she told me that her 
husband had died three years before, 
and that since his death no one had 
run the farm. She asked me if I 
would like to live there and run it 
adding, “I’ve a pretty daughter that 
teaches school down in the village.” 
Mumbling something about seeing her 
later, I beat a hasty retreat, blushing 
prettily. 

O IT can readily be seen that the 

adventures of a survey man can be 
very lively on occasion. They do not 
all consist of a formal exchange of 
questions and answers. Not only 
have I learned where farmers get 
their information from, but I can also 
expound quite a few theories on that 
every-interesting subject—human na- 
ture. 


or slightly over 87 percent, even 
though placing 23rd in the contest. 
This score was about 280 points below 
that of the winning team, and was 
over 570 points above that of the low 
score in the contest. Compared with 
the placings made by other eastern 
teams, the team made a creditable 
showing. Robert Stevely was the high- 
est individual for the Cornell team 
with a score of 907 points out of a 
possible 1000. 

OLLOWING the contest all the 

teams were entertained at a lunch- 
eon at the Saddle and Sirloin club by 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. 

After the team had seen some of 
the show and had each purchased a 
stockman’s hat, they headed back for 
Ithaca with the idea that they would 
create enough interest in livestock 
judging at Cornell to give Professor 
Miller the material to produce a win- 
ning team at Chicago and show those 
“Westerners.” 
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Former Student Notes 


*S4 
Nelson A. Welles, senior member 
of the class of ’84, was among those 
who took in the World’s Fair in New 
York during the past summer. “Lord 
Nelson,” as he is known to his class- 
mates, lives at 861 College Avenue, 
Elmira. His three daughters, two son- 
in-laws and three of his grandchild- 
ren made up the family party which 
visited the fair. 
10 
Boyd D. Gilbert is now area conser- 
vator in the Baltimore office of the Soil 
Conservation Service. He lives in 
Catonsville, Mr., the town which also 
happens to be the present home of 
Myron B. Collins ’33 and J. Frederick 
Hazen ’34. 
"11 
Louis W. Fish operates a fruit and 
dairy farm at Salt Point, N. Y. with 
the assistance of his son, Louis W. 
Fish, Jr. Mr. Fish has five other child- 
ren, one of whom, Margaret, is a 
sophomore in home economics at Cor- 
nell. 
13 
Clarence W. Barker was recently 
appointed field officer from the state 
office of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program for several counties in 
central New York. He was formerly 
Administrative Assistant in Orleans 
County. 
15 
Charles B. Heartfield has resigned 
as general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and has entered the ice cream 
manufacturing business with his broth- 
er Maurice K. Heartfield ’20, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He lives at 434 West 
Twenty-first Street, Norfolk, Va. 


"16 

Wilbur D. Chase is district super- 
visor for the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield in several western New 
York counties. He is also continuing 
the operation of an intensive vege- 
table and poultry far mnear Batavia. 

William L. Webster was recently ap- 
pointed senior field officer in the 
state organization of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program. He is in 
charge of the state office on the fifth 
floor of the Savings Bank Building 
in Ithaca. He now has two sons, Bill, 
Jr. and Don, taking Ag at Cornell. 

17 

Harold H. Barnum lives in Adams 
Basin, N. Y. and has been employed 
by the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester for several years. 

Rev. and Mrs. Luke Hovey are now 
living in Candor, N. Y., where Rev. 


Hovey is minister of the Methodist 
Church. Mrs. Hovey is the former 
Pearl Warn ’17. The Hovey’s have four 
children; the oldest of whom, Joyce, is 
a junior in Home Ec at Cornell. 


18 

Mrs. Marion Graves (Marion Selden) 
lives at 616 Croton Street, Rome, N. 
Y. and teaches Home Economics in 
Rome Free Academy. For the past two 
years, pupils of Mrs. Graves have won 
the state D. A. R. prizes for best 
clothing work. The Home Economics 
Club which is under her guidance 
has been in existence for twelve years 
—one of the oldest in the state. 


J. Nelson Spaeth was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee 
on Forestry of the National Research 
Council. As head of the Forestry 
Department of the University of 
Illinois he is cooperating with the 
Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in an economic forest survey of 
five Illionis counties around Urbana. 
This is the first of such projects to be 
approved in the country under the 
Farm Forestry Act. 


20 
George B. Gordon is an Associate 
Landscape Architect with the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. His office is 
Room 608, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


22 


Harold A. Pratt is the proprietor of 
The Flower Shop on East State Street 
in Ithaca. 


Ralph A. Wenger became manager 
of the Scott-Burr Stores Corp. on 
October 16. Since joining that organ- 
ization he has served as district sup- 
erintendent in Missouri, superintend- 
ent of all districts, operating man- 
ager and merchandise manager since 
1936. His address is 430 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 


23 
William H. Davies is teaching in 
the Housnfield Central School in 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y. this year. He 
formerly taught at South Onondaga. 


24 

David B. Cook is an inspector for 
the U. S. Forest Service, covering 
CCC campus in New York. He is parti- 
cularly concerned with game manage- 
ment projects such as stream im- 
provement and refugees. 

Laurence W. Corbett is assistant 
manager of the garden seed depart- 
ment of Northrup, King & Company, 
1500 Jackson Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mrs. Corbett is the former 
Helen M. Ives ’23. 

Arthur M. Kent is Associate Eco- 
mist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. He is also gaining con- 
siderable fame as a vocalist. He sang 
in the Metropolitan Oprea Company 
auditions over NBC on October 1, and 
has sung with the St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City opera companies. He now 
lives in Roswell, New Mex., Box 1282. 

25 

Clifford E. Brew is now with the 
G.L.F. in Ithaca. Before September 
1 he was employed at the Phelps 
branch of the G.L.F. 

Charles A Gilbert is now Indus- 
trial Forester for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway with headquarters in 
Norfolk, Va. He was State Forester 
of Arkansas until last spring. 

Hayden H. Tozier has been doing 
4-H Club work in Dutchess County 
since graduation. He is now head of 
the state association of 4-H Club 
agents. 

27 

Faith E. Davis is teaching nursery 
school and child development at the 
Ohio State University nursery school, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur H. Miller is with the G.L.F. 
in Ithaca. He lives at 207 East Upland 
Road, Ithaca. 

Robert B. Stocking is now manager 
of the Hotel Whitehall in New York 
City, located at Broadway and 100th 
Street. 

Laurence E. Stotz is Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the New England Tim- 
ber Salvage Administration with 
headquarters in Worcester, Mass. 

28 

Reginald S. Carey is busy in the 
florist business with his father in 
South Hadley, Mass. His address is 
32 Leahy Avenue. 

Paul T. Gillett is with the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service and is now lo- 
cated in Forth Worth, Texas. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Gillett (Louis B. Beadle ’28) 
have two children: a daughter, six 
and a son, three and live at 3209 Lips- 
comb Street, Fort Worth. 


29 

Benjamin C. Blackburn is now do- 
ing research work in Floriculture at 
Rutgers University. 

John H. Caldwell is Project Man- 
ager of the Laurel Hill Recreational 
Demonstration Project near Rock- 
wood, Pa. He is employed by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior. 

Lewis F. Longley is doing work in 
the Horticulture department of the 
University of Minnesota. 


30 

Mary Duffy is now teaching home 
cconomics at Lawrence High School, 
Lawrence, Long Island. She formerly 
taught in New York City. 

Muriel E. Starr is director of the 
heme management house and teacher 
of child deve'opment at Farmington 
State Normal School at Farmington, 
Maine. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Van Wagenen 
are the proud parents of a future Cor- 
nellian, Richard, born August 28, 
1939. Al is in charge of the poultry 
products marketing work in the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at 
Cornell. Incidently, we came across an 
article on New York State egg grad- 
ing laws in the April, 1929 issue of 
The Countryman which Al _ wrote 
when a junior here. 

Jesse A. DeFrance is on the teach- 
ing staff of the Folriculture Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island State College. 

Harold E. Travis is operator of a 
nursery in Painesville, Ohio. 


32 


Mrs. George E. Pearson (Gwendolyn 
A. Dobson) teaches home economics 
and manages the cafeteria at the cen- 
tral school in Copenhagen. 

S. W. Williams is teaching and do- 


ing research work in agricultural 
economics at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

i 

Myron B. Collims is employed as a 
farm management specialist on a 
project of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service near Ellicott, Maryland. He 
and J. Frederick Hazen ’34, who is a 
project forester on the same project 
live in Catonsville, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everitt of 
Schenectady, N. Y. have a daughter, 
Linda Lorraine. Mrs. Everitt is the 
former Doris Matarazzo. 

Virginia Haviland now lives at 942 
Salem Avenue, Hillside, New Jersey 
and teaches home economics in the 
Hillside High School. 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Petty Jr. 
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have a daughter, Marilyn Ruth, born, 
April 16, 1939. Mrs. Petty is the former 
Ruth Roskelly of Ithaca. 


George Pringle is the proud father 
of a daughter, Jane, born November 
21, 1939. 


Raymond B. Redfield married Adah 
S. Potter of Troy on October 28. Ray 
is teaching in the New Hartford High 
School and they now live at 311 Court 
Street, Utica. 


Frank Tuthill has been married 
about two and a half years to the 
former Jean N. Newmaker of Warren 
Pa. Frank is now Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Timber Salvage Admin- 
istration in Rhode Island. 


Mr. and Mrs. George K. Davis 
(Ruthanna Wood) are the proud par- 
ents of twin girls, born October 26. 
They also have another daughter, 
Dorothy Jeanne, now two years old. 
The Davis’ live at 128 Milford Street, 
Cast Lansing, Mich. 

Clare K. Savage married Francis T. 
O’Connell of Moravia on Thursday, 
November 23. Mr. and Mrs. O’Connell 
are both teaching at the Boynton Jun- 
ior High School. They are now living 
at 116 West Seneca Street, Ithaca. 

James P. Schofield is now operating 
a nursery in Paineville, Ohio. 


35 

Donald E. Curtice is Treating En- 
gineer at the Macon, Georgia plant of 
the American Lumber and Treating 
Company. His address is 1906 Vine- 
vilie Avenue, Macon. 

Clinton A. Stimson is in his second 
year of study at St. Bernard’s Semin- 
ary in Rochester in preparation for 
the priesthood. He transferred from 
Cornell to Iowa State College where 
he held a research assistantship in 
animal chemistry and nutrition and 
received the M.S. degree. He later re- 
turned to Cornell for further gradu- 
ate work and completed the require- 
ments for his Ph.D. here last Sep- 
tember. 


°36 
Charles Ashe married Marjorie L. 
Mathes of Rochester on Saturday, 


75 


December 2. Mr. and Mrs. Asche re- 
side at 77 East Boulevard, Rochester. 

Stephen G. Burritt is employed by 
General Mills Corporation of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota in its farm service 
department. 

Sidney Grossman spent the past 
summer working on the Codons Creek 
Survey by the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice near York, Pa., and is now doing 
similar work on the Susquehanna 
watershed with offices in Binghamton. 

Edward P. Hume is doing graduate 
work in floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture at Cornell. 

Homer A. Jack is now working to- 
ward a Ph.D. in education at Cornell. 
Since graduation he spent about two 
years in Europe, visiting biological 
field stations. He visited sixty-six 
stations in sixteen different countries. 

Eunice Prytherch is working with 
foods in the Buffalo City Home Bur- 
eau. Her address is 735 Delaware Av- 
cnue, Buffalo. 


37 

Dorothea Bentley is now Assistant 
Home Demonstration Agent in Erie 
County; has an office at 603 Root 
Building, Buffalo. 

Elizabeth Hakey became Mrs. Ar- 
thur A. Guldi on September 9. For 
the last two years she has been a 
dietitian in the public schools of 
Hartford, Conn. They now live in 
Wellsville, N. Y.. where Mr. Guldi. 
a Purdue graduate, is employed as 
a sales engineer for the Moore Steam 
Turbine Corporation. 

Edmund Hoffman is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Virgil, N. Y., has 
a son now fourteen month old. 

Robert Winship is managing his 
father’s farm and is working as a 
supervisor on the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program in Oneida County. 
His address is R.D. 4, Rome, N. Y. 


38 

Edward Bradley, who is in the em- 
ploy of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, has been transferred from 
Norwich to Oneida, N. Y., where he 
has an office in the city hall. He lives 
at 346 Elizabeth Street, Oneida. 

Richard Buchauer is employed by 
the Daystrom Furniture Corporation 
in Olean, N. Y. 

David Buffum of Alma, N. Y. is 
working for the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association in northern Erie 
County. 

Ivan Conklin is now working in the 
state office of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, located in the 
Savings Bank Building in Ithaca. He 
was County Administrative Assistant 
in Lewis County and later in Yates 
County before he was transferred to 
the Ithaca office. 

Frank Hedges is teaching agricul- 
ture at Fort Plain High High School 
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Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Walter Johnson is now with the 
Steuben County Farm Bureau with 
offices in Bath, N. Y. He was formerly 
in extension work in Cortland Coun- 
ty. 

Norman Thomson is working in the 
main office of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

39 

Delia A. Alden and Charles H. Pratt 
of Westport, Conn. were married on 
Thursday, November 23 at Wadhams, 
N. Y. Mrs. Pratt has been Associate 
4-H Club Agent in Tompkins County 
since September and will continue in 
that position. Mr. Pratt worked on 
the Model Farm at the New York 
World’s Fair this past summer and is 
now associated with the Central New 
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York Power Company of Syracuse. 

Carlton H. Blasdell married Irene 
Pallace of Lysander, N. Y. on October 
21. Marion Pallace ’39 was _ brides- 
maid and John Van Geluwe ’39 was 
best man. The Blasdells now reside 
in North Collins, N. Y. where Carlton 
is a florist. 


Frank P. Boyle and Elnora Knapp 
*39 of Waverly, N. Y. were married in 
September. Frank has an assistant- 
ship in the Botany Department at Cor- 
nell and is doing graduate work to- 
ward a Ph. D. They live at 303 Hill- 
view Place, Ithaca. 


John Gardiner lives at Coxsackie, 
N. Y. and teaches vocational agricul- 
ture at Wallkill High School, Wall- 
kill, N. Y. 

Sidney Emerson Smith is a dairy 
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inspector for the Borden Company, 
His address is 32 Golden Hill Avenue, 
Goshen, N. Y. 

John Morse is the sole inhabitant 
of a four hundred acre island located 
three miles off the coast of the state 
of Washington. He is employed by 
the U. S. Biological Survey—taking 
detail notes on the activity of game 
birds and patrolling the island against 
hunters. He writes the job is O. K, 
except for the work of cutting up his 
own firewood alone with a six foot 
crosscut saw. He pilots an outboard 
motor boat into town about once a 
week, when the fog is not too thick, 
and gets his mail as General De- 
livery, Port Townsend, Wash. 

Elizabeth Phelps teaches home eco- 


nomics at Scott Union School, Homer, 
N. Y. 


Our Friends the Shorthorns 


probably made many friends 

among the winter course stu 
dents or, as they are more often re- 
ferred to, the “shorthorns.” If you 
have ever really stopped to consider 
what the winter course is all about 
and when it started and why, a little 
bit of “shorthorn” history will prob- 
ably be of interest to you. 


B: THIS time, all you aggies have 


The first course was opened way 
back in 1893 to 48 students. Its pri- 
mary purpose was to give training 
to farm boys who did not have the 
opportunity of taking a four-year 
course and also help out the city boys 
who intended to go into farming and 
needed some background. It was 
given in the winter as that was the 
time farm work was at a minimum 
and the lads could be spared away 
from chores for a few months. 


Since that ancient date when the 
first shorthorn found his way into 
Cornell, a more specialized curricula 
has been added and all courses have 
taken on a greater value. So, now 
the present enrollment is 122 and 
boasts representatives from 44 coun- 
ties, nine states, and two foreign 
countries. 

If you think that boys don’t have 
a chance at anything but studies 
you’re quite wrong. Yes sir, the 
shorthorns are a group of live-wires 
and have organized their group well. 
They have a basketball team, expect 
to put out a magazine entitled the 
“Winter Course Annual,” and have 
schemes for many enjoyable social 
events and a banquet. 

As we mentioned before, the course 
not only attracts students from many 
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states but from foreign countries as 
well. It has been our pleasure to 
interview some of them. But, before 
we meet the foreign boys, how about 
the shorthorn leader? 


Harlan M. Rockefeller was chosen 
president of the winter course group. 
Harlan, whose home is in Kinder- 
hook, N. Y., attended the Albany 
Academy for a number of years. For 
the past four summers, he has at- 
tended the C. M. T. C. at Plattsburg 
and will soon have his 2nd Lieuten- 
ant’s Commission in the Reserve 
Corps of the army. He is enrolled in 
the Pomology course here. 


NTERESTING interviews were ob- 

tained from two Argentine students, 
Carlos Caro and Francis Verstraeten 
who are roommates here. Both are 
twenty years old and are enrolled in 
a general agricultural course. In 
Argentina, Carlos’s parents have a 
ranch of 80,000 acres and Francis’ 
have a ranch of 35,000 acres. Both 
ranches are practically self sufficient 
and are operated in similar ways. 
Francis’s ranch is crossed by a large 
river and is irrigated by large ditches 
which have been dug through the 
level land. It is divided into small 
lots of 50 acres each so that all crops 
may be rotated. Each lot is provided 
with a large watering trough and 
windmill to pump water. Electricity 
is generated on the ranch and there 
is also a refrigeration plant and a 
large meat storage house. A railroad 
spur runs out to facilitate the ship- 
ping of produce. The ranch produces 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, wheat, 
corn, and other grains as well as sev- 





eral kinds of orchard fruit and vege- 
table crops. 


Both of the boys are expert horse- 
men and when at home, they divide 
their time between riding the ranch 
and visiting Buenos Aires. Carlos re- 
ceived his elementary and high school 
education in England, while Francis 
went to elementary school in Argen- 
tina and high school in England. Both 
boys were attending the University of 
Cambridge until this fall, when they 
were refused admittance because of 
war. Both boys expect to transfer to 
the 4-year agricultural course here 
in February. 

Gustav Maier of Windham, N. Y. 
has quite an interesting story. He 
was born and lived the early part of 
his life in Saarbruchen, Germany, 
where he attended grammar school 
and two years of high school. When, 
by the plebisicite of 1934, the Saar 
valley was given back to Germany, 
Gustave’s family moved to France 
where he completed two more years 
of high school work. In 1937, Gus- 
tave and his family came to the 
United States and settled in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. where they lived for one 
year. A little more than a year ago, 
his father purchased a 600-acre dairy 
farm in Windham, N. Y. and Gustave 
has helped his father with the work. 
He is enrolled in the general agri- 
cultural course and expects to return 
next year. 

Many of the other winter course 
boys have interesting and unusual 
experiences to tell. Get acquainted 
and pass some enjoyable hours with 
them. And, if you just can’t get 
around to them all, “see them in the 
‘Annual’.” 
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HE FLEXIBLE FORMULA 


IN Action 


UROPE uses a lot of Manchurian soy- 

beans. War hazards make it hard to 

ship between Asia and Europe, so this 
fall some of this business has come to America. 
Heavy exports have cut down the supply for 
home use. Result: soybean oil meal has be- 
come hard to get at any price. 


Meanwhile supplies of cocoanut oil meal 
are plentiful, and for the first time in many 
years linseed oil meal is available at a favor- 
able price. 


Dairymen who feed flexible formula 
rations are not inconvenienced when such 
a situation develops. 


The committee which is responsible for 
G.L.F. dairy feed formulas made adjustments 
in the flexible formula feeds which helped take 
the pressure off the soybean market and pre- 
vented a sharp rise in dairy feed prices. 


A typical adjustment was that made in 20% 
Exchange Dairy: 


Took out 
100 Ibs. wheat bran 
40 lbs. hominy feed and corn meal 
80 Ibs. ground soybeans 
140 Ibs. soybean oil meal 


Put in 

100 Ibs. linseed meal 

100 Ibs. cocoanut oil meal 

100 Ibs. corn distillers’ grains 

60 lbs. cottonseed meal 

The price remained the same. Total di- 
gestible nutrients were slightly increased. 

This brief example shows how, through their 
cooperative, dairymen can use flexible formula 
feeds to take advantage of the best values the 
market affords. And because G.L.F. flexible 
formulas are open formulas, the dairyman al- 
ways knows exactly what he is feeding. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Swine, steers or lambs—all make money in the long 
run for feeders with skill to get extra pounds of gain 
from each ton of feed. Average prices tend to equal 
average cost of production. To beat the law of averages 
you must make more than average gains from the 
feed you use. 
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Extra Pou 
THAT PAY OFF! 


In farmpower, too, it’s the extras that really pay) 
off. Case tractors have long been famous for field” 
Capacity, operating economy, and long life. The? 
new Flambeau Red models bring still higher peaks7 
of performance, still lower levels of cost per acre of” 
work done. ’ 


The improved Power-Saving Transmission puts more 
of the engine’s power to work, provides extra pounds of 
pull. Its new, wider range of gear speeds adds extra: 
capacity on some jobs, saves extra fuel on others. Fuek 
Miser carburetion provides extra power in the pinches, | 3 
extra economy at lesser loads. Full electric starting and” 
lighting (optional) adds an extra night shift when desired, | 

extra convenience always. A host of hidden 7 

superiorities add extra years of working life, 

bring extra savings in upkeep. 4 
Look now into the scores of extra values offered | 
by the new Flambeau Red Case tractors. Be? 
ready to choose or to advise farmpower wisely” 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Case tractors, Easy on—Easy off tractor imple- 
ments, and all of the 77 Case farm machines are 
built to bring the lowest total cost per unit of work 
done ...to serve men who are in the farming busi- 
ness to stay, and who MUST make farming pay. 


Flambeau Red: sees 


More Than Modern Tractors...A Faster, Freer Way to Th 





